THE   FIRST   EASY   MILLION
comparable to that of famous old steamboats on the
Mississippi and the Ohio. Over and over again these
furnaces broke world's records. On October 24, 1874,
to the wild hurrahs of its crew, the Lucy smelted more
than one hundred tons. The news was received with'
amazed incredulity and iron men poured into Pitts-
burgh from all over the country and even from England
to see the marvel for themselves.
But the miracle was just beginning to unfold. Lucy
No. 1 and No. 2 (the latter built in 1877) were des-
tined to pour out under Carnegie control 3,000,000
tons of iron, valued at $57,000,000, more than twenty
per cent of it clear profit. This, of course, was beyond
the dreams of the men who struggled with the monster
furnace in the early days.
A description of Lucy No. 1, artless but interesting,
iappeared in the Iron Age of 1873:
The Lucy Furnace was built by Messrs. E. J. Bird
and William Tate and went into blast in May, 1872.
Like most Western furnaces, it is an iron cyclinder
lined with fire-brick, with an independent iron gas-
flue, around which winds an iron stairway, by means
of which access is had to the top of the furnace. The
fuel and ores are carried to the tunnel head in bar-
rows by means of a pneumatic lift, from which they
are run under cover of an iron roof to the top of
the stack and dumped by hand.
There are three excellent blowing engines and four
pumping engines to raise from the Allegheny the
water needed about the furnace. Steam is raised by
a battery of eight boilers, each sixty feet long by
forty-three inches in diameter. The capacity of the
furnace is about 550 tons a week, taking the average
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